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Respected  Sir: 

In  behalf  of  our  respective  societies,  we  present  you  their  sincere  thanks 
for  your  able,  eloquent  and  highly  interesting  address  delivered  before  us  this 
afternoon,  and  earnestly  solicit  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  M.  D.  Sterrett,  'I  Committee  of  the 
Edgar  Janvier, 

D.  Cook, 


Washington  Lite - 
J  rary  Society. 


Rev.  J.  N.  M‘Jilton. 


M.  Yardley, 

L.  Streeper, 

N.  Bannatyne, 


'l  Committee  of  the 
V  Franklin  Literary 
J  Society. 


Easton,  Pa.  September  22,  1841. 

Gentlemen : 

In  preparing  the  address  delivered  to-day  before  your  societies,  the  object 
I  had  in  view,  was  to  be  useful.  To  accomplish  that  end  I  made  choice  of  a 
subject  more  practical  in  its  nature  than  calculated  for  literary  display,  and  in 
delivering  it  into  your  hands  for  publication,  I  feel  more  concerned  in  regard  to 
the  object  contemplated,  than  for  any  advantage  it  may  be  to  a  short-lived 
reputation. 

Be  pleased  to  tender  to  the  President,  Professors  and  Faculty  of  your  institu¬ 
tion,  my  acknowledgments  for  their  kind  and  gentlemanly  attention  during  my 
short  stay  in  Easton,  and  accept  for  yourselves  and  the  societies  you  represent 
the  assurance  of  my  high  regard. 

Yours,  sincerely, 

J.  N.  M‘Jilton. 

To  Messrs.  A.  M.  D.  Sterrett,  1  Committees  of  the  Washington 
M.  Yardley,  &.c.  &c.  5  and  Franklin  Societies. 
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AN 

ADDRESS. 


Young  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  that  I  hold  a  responsible  position  in 
being  your  speaker  to-day.  The  varied  events  of  a 
collegiate  course  are  rarely  forgotten;  and  in  after 
life,  through  the  fluctuating  seasons,  and  amid  the 
changes  and  chances  of  an  earthly  existence,  the 
heart  recurs  with  emotions  of  delight  to  the  deeds  of 
boyish  sincerity  enacted  among  the  college  shades, — 
deeds,  which  are  still  dear  to  its  fondest  feelings,  and 
which  may  only  be  forgotten,  when  its  warm  pulsa¬ 
tions  fail,  and  its  energies  are  chilled  in  death. 

Among  all  the  exercises  of  Alma  Mater  there  is 
no  season  of  more  exciting  interest  than  that  in 
which  commencement  day  occurs.  Long  before  it 
arrives,  the  busy  notes  of  preparation  give  evidence 
of  the  concern  it  produces  in  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  are  to  engage  in  its  ceremonies.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  proceedings — the  choice  of  orators — the 
anticipated  meeting  of  friends — the  contest — the 
honors — all  combine  to  aw’aken  the  most  lively 
interest  and  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  sen¬ 
sations. 

Elated  with  the  hope  of  future  prosperity,  hearts 
yet  untouched  by  care,  uncontaminated  by  contact 
with  a  world  of  corruption,  long  for  their  emancipa¬ 
tion  from  the  soft  and  silken  chains  which  have 
bound  them  to  their  pupilage,  and  are  eager  to  spring 
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forth  among  the  busy  multitudes  of  men,  to  wrestle 
for  wealth  and  fame.  The  spirit  of  emulation  with 
which  they  are  inspired  by  their  engagements,  stir 
the  feelings  and  arouse  the  ambition  to  noble  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  first  impetus,  if  properly  given,  may 
direct  its  subject  into  the  channel  of  success,  and  his 
future  efforts  may  result  in  permanent — imperishable 
distinction.  But  a  single  error  in  the  start  may  be 
fatal..  One  slight  mis-step  may  place  him  upon  the 
path  of  misfortune,  and  impel  him  on,  through  years 
of  disappointment  and  suffering,  to  irremediable  ruin. 

Thoughts  like  these  may  readily  crowd  upon  the 
considerate  mind,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  college 
anniversary.  And  at  such  a  time,  when  the  warmest 
sensibilities  are  awakened,  and  when  all  hearts  are 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  any  impression  which 
the  scene  may  produce,  it  may  be  important  that  the 
occasion  be  profitably,  as  well  as  pleasantly  em¬ 
ployed.  Nay,  it  would  seem  criminal  to  waste  it  in 
a  mere  effort  at  literary  display,  without  aiming  at 
some  useful,  practical  result.  In  view,  therefore,  of 
being  of  some  permanent  advantage,  as  well  as  of 
entertaining  you  a  few  moments,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
trace  briefly  before  you  The  Path  of  Life. 

Man  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  earth  that  receives 
knowledge  by  a  regular  and  systematic  process 
involving  thought  and  study.  And  herein  is  he 
elevated  above  the  millions  of  inferior  beings  that 
surround  his  habitation  and  minister  to  his  enjoy¬ 
ments.  Standing,  as  he  does,  at  the  head  of  the 
visible  creation,  it  is  his  province  to  survey  its  vast 
extent  and  gather  from  its  illimitable  resources  the 
treasures  of  intelligence  which  so  eminently  distin¬ 
guish  him. 
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In  the  path  of  philosophy  he  travels  over  the  area 
of  inhabited  space;  and  roving  from  planet  to  planet 
that  play  in  the  systems  around  him,  he  gazes  in 
wonder  on  their  beautiful  proportions,  and  measures 
the  orbits  in  which  they  move,  and  their  distances 
from  each  other.  Through  the  windings  of  science, 
he  urges  his  way,  unravelling,  as  did  Theseus,  his 
thread  through  the  intricacies  of  the  labyrinth,  the 
principles  which  involve  the  subjects  of  his  research; 
and  reducing  them  to  practical  operation,  he  applies 
them  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  adapted  and 
converts  their  properties  to  his  use. 

It  is  the  power  of  thought,  with  which  he  is  en¬ 
dowed  by  his  Creator,  that  enables  him  to  resolve 
the  hidden  properties  of  the  material  universe,  and 
to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  they  afford  in  his 
search  after  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  his 
present  existence.  And  by  this  power,  also,  aided 
by  Revelation,  he  penetrates  the  deep  arcana  of  the 
skies,  and  explores  the  future  residence  of  his  immor¬ 
tal  spirit.  By  it,  he  unveils  the  secret  properties  and 
perfections  of  the  plant,  the  tree  and  the  rock.  By 
it,  he  converses  with  celestial  intelligences  and  holds 
communion  with  his  God. 

In  contemplating  these  transcendent  capabilities  of 
man,  and  contrasting  them  with  the  feebleness  of  his 
mortal  nature,  we  are  puzzled  with  Des  Cartes  at  the 
singular  inconsistencies  which  appear  to  harmonize 
his  person,  and  lost  in  wTonder,  w7e  acknowledge  that 
he  is  a  mystery,  even  to  himself.  He  is  a  compound 
of  strength  and  weakness — of  power  and  imbecility, 
which  human  science  may  never  reconcile,  and 
which  philosophy  may  never  fathom.  And  his  ex¬ 
alted  faculties  are  not  more  astonishing  in  them- 
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selves,  than  is  the  fact,  familiar  to  us  all,  that  they 
are  developed  by  simple  and  slow  gradations.  Like 
the  butterfly  whose  life  is  limited  to  a  single  summer, 
which  hastens  through  the  changes  of  its  early  and 
adult  caterpillar  state,  and  its  chrysalis  or  aurelean 
condition,  until  it  dies  a  full  grown  butterfly,  he 
passes  through  the  periods  of  childhood,  youth,  matu¬ 
rity  and  age,  and  he  ceases  not  to  acquire  knowledge 
until  his  boasted  faculties  are  driven  from  his  body 
by  death,  and  his  head  is  laid  in  the  dust. 

He  comes  a  child  upon  the  stage  of  life. 

Humble  and  helpless;  and  his  early  years, 

Feeble  and  faint,  and  yet  in  beauty  fresh, 

Pass  as  the  budding  spring.  His  ardent  youth. 

Like  blooming  summer,  with  its  blossoms,  sweeps. 

And  crowns  his  manhood  with  the  strength  of  years. 

Like  autumn's  fruitage  on  his  form  matured, 

His  ripened  faculties,  in  vigor  stern, 

A  season  brief,  their  energies  maintain. 

Till  age,  the  winter  of  his  years  comes  on. 

With  chilling  frosts  to  lay  his  honors  low. 

And  if  his  life  hath  been  a  virtuous  year; 

The  beauty  of  his  spring ; — his  summer  bloom 
And  odor  of  his  autumn,  shall  remain, 

To  bless  succeeding  seasons,  when  his  head 
In  peace  reposes  ’neath  the  winter’s  snow. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  man.  And  if  we  com¬ 
pare  him  with  other  animals,  the  years  of  his  infancy 
and  childhood  seem  to  be  utterly  useless ;  for  while 
he  is  supported  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse,  unable  to 
keep  his  head  erect,  or  even  to  use  the  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  his  existence,  when  placed  within  his  reach, 
creatures  far  inferior  to  himself  wholly  incapacitated 
for  his  companionship  and  with  which  he  would 
scorn  to  be  associated,  save  in  their  capacity  of  serv- 
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ing-  his  convenience,  reach  their  maturity  almost 
entirely  unaided ;  and  while  he  is  yet  led  about  by 
those  who  exercise  guardianship  over  him,  grow  to  a 
size  which  he  may  never  reach,  and  acquire  strength 
greatly  superior  to  what  he  may  ever  attain.  And  it 
is  not  only  in  bone  and  muscle  that  these  inferior 
animals  so  eminently  exceed  him.  In  the  exhibition 
of  early  instinct,  they  leave  him  far  behind  them. 
They  not  only  procure  food  for  their  nourishment, 
but  perform  many  acts  with  surprising  sagacity  for 
their  security  and  comfort,  while  he,  if  left  to  himself, 
would  very  soon  perish  for  the  want  of  something  to 
support  existence. 

But  it  is  not  man  as  a  mere  animal,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  these  excellencies  which  exalt  and  enno¬ 
ble  him.  Here,  in  spite  of  his  erect  form,  and  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  his  person,  a  single  glance 
convinces  us  of  his  inferiority.  It  is  when  regarded 
as  a  moral  being,  gifted  with  mind — possessed  of 
perfections  which  are  not  to  be  measured  by  a  finite 
capacity,  that  he  stands  out  in  strong  relief  from 
every  other  created  thing.  And  when  viewed  in 
this  relation,  we  discover  that  the  years  of  his  minor¬ 
ity  are  not  wasted;  but  that  the  wisdom  of  his  Crea¬ 
tor  is  abundantly  displayed  in  the  arrangement  he 
has  made  for  his  passage  through  the  different  pe¬ 
riods  into  which  his  life  is  divided.  Mind  is  not  the 
creature  of  a  moment.  It  was  not  formed  to  flutter 
a  brief  hour  and  then  fade  into  non-existence.  Its 
properties  are  imperishable — its  destiny  immortal. 
It  were  inconsistent,  therefore,  that  a  thing  so  proud¬ 
ly  eminent — so  God-like,  should  come  suddenly  to  its 
maturity.  Ages  are  requisite  for  its  full  develop¬ 
ment.  The  three  score  years  and  ten  of  man’s 
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allotted  pilgrimage  upon  earth,  make  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  existence.  Its  perfection  must  be  the 
work  of  eternity. 

In  contemplating  this  stupendous  fabric,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  Almighty  power,  we  are  struck  with  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  the  condition  of  its  possessor, 
and  we  trace  with  wondering  thought  its  gradually 
increasing  improvement.  We  behold  its  earliest 
manifestations  in  the  prattle  of  the  child,  and  we 
are  delighted  with  the  pleasing  evidences  of  its  pro¬ 
gressive  advancement  in  this  spring-time  of  its  being. 
We  watch  it  with  anxious  concern  as  it  flutters 
through  the  summer  of  its  youth,  gaining  strength  by 
study  and  preparing  for  nobler  and  loftier  flights.  In 
its  autumn  maturity,  we  are  astonished  at  its  powers, 
and  stand  with  awe  and  admiration  before  the  fear¬ 
ful  evidences  it  furnishes  of  its  mighty  attributes. 
Neither  can  we  for  a  moment  indulge  the  supposition 
that  the  winter  of  age  is  to  enfeeble  its  accumulated 
energies,  nor  the  blow  of  death  destroy  them  forever. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  majestic  intellect  which  digni¬ 
fies  man  so  high  above  the  myriads  that  bow  to  his 
supremacy,  and  which  allies  him  to  his  kindred  of 
the  skies,  is  to  be  annihilated  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  body.  More  consistent  with  its  mysterious  pro¬ 
perties,  and  far  more  congenial  with  its  nature,  is 
the  theory  of  its  eternal  existence — of  its  perpetual 
improvement.  Designed  by  its  Creator  for  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  unchanging  purity,  the  realms  of  a  virtuous 
immortality  are  its  legitimate  residence ;  and  in  the 
society  of  unsullied  beings,  its  expanding  powers 
were  destined  to  put  forth  with  continually  increas¬ 
ing  vigor,  and  its  capabilities  of  enjoyment  to  be 
heightened  to  infinity. 
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But  the  purpose  of  the  Creator  has  been  thwarted 
by  the  corruption  of  the  creature.  The  highest  gift 
of  heaven, — the  gift  of  immortality,  has  been  converted 
into  the  deepest  and  most  deplorable  curse ;  and  the 
intellect  which  is  matured  in  vice,  instead  of  inherit¬ 
ing  a  futurity  of  happiness,  is  exposed  to  the  endur¬ 
ance  of  a  state  of  endless  misery,  in  which  also,  its 
powers  may  improve,  but  their  expansion  instead  of 
producing  pleasure,  renders  them  susceptible  of  still 
greater  pain.  Man,  being  a  compound  of  matter 
and  spirit,  is  therefore  the  inhabitant  of  twTo  states 
of  being.  His  present  existence  upon  earth,  is 
one  of  probation,  and  is  so  appointed,  that  his  future 
condition  depends  upon  the  character  he  maintains 
in  this  life.  It  is  a  course  of  virtuous  living  here, 
which  will  lead  him  through  peaceful  and  pleasant 
scenes,  to  those  regions  of  undecaying  bliss,  of  which 
the  poets  of  all  ages  have  sung,  and  to  which 
the  good  have  looked  forward  with  confidence  as 
the  unchanging  reward  of  their  faithfulness.  But 
the  path  of  vice,  so  vividly  depicted  in  the  mythology 
of  ancient  years,  will  conduct  him  through  the  end¬ 
less  windings  of  guilt  and  disappointment  to  the 
darkness  and  shadows  of  an  unchanging  doom.  An 
important  knowledge  is  it,  to  know  how  to  live ;  and 
however  much  the  mind  may  be  disposed  to  turn 
away  from  the  truths  and  testimonies  of  Revelation, 
upon  its  glowing  page  alone,  that  knowledge  may  be 
obtained,  and  it  is  ignorance  of  the  worst  and  most 
offensive  stamp  that  spurns  its  hallowed  precepts. 
The  modern  atheist  who  affects  to  be  offended  when 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  are  referred  to  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  may  read  a  confounding  reproof  of  his  inso¬ 
lence  in  the  opinion  of  Socrates  expressed  in  the  Io 
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of  Plato,  upon  the  inspiration  of  poetry  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  under  which  the  poets  were  supposed  to  have 
written,  he  says :  “  The  God  possesses  their  minds, 
depriving  them  of  their  natural  reason,  and  uses 
them  as  he  does  the  prophets  as  his  ministers,  that 
we  may  know  and  understand  that  things  of  so  great 
importance  are  not  uttered  by  men  in  their  own 
senses,  but  that  the  God  utters  them  and  addresses 
us  by  their  lips.” 

Thus  did  the  philosopher  exhibit  the  sentiments 
of  the  learned  of  his  day  upon  the  subject  of  pro¬ 
phetic  inspiration,  and  he  has  spoken  a  word  for 
the  volume  of  Revelation  which  may  put  the  affected 
sneers  of  modern  infidelity  to  the  blush,  and  humble 
the  pride  of  him  who  may  be  ashamed  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  his  rule  of  life  is  drawn  from  the  sacred 
page.  The  fact  that  evil  existed  was  known  and 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  heathens,  hut  they 
were  not  able  to  account  for  its  origin,  nor  did  they 
know  how  to  escape  its  influence.  They  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  concern  in  regard  to  its  prevalence, 
by  contrasting  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men.  But 
they  were  confounded  at  the  fact,  which  appeared  to 
them  to  be  unaccountable,  that  a  principle  which 
seemed  to  be  so  detestable,  and  which  caused  so 
much  unhappiness  in  the  world,  should  be  so  univer¬ 
sal.  Zeno  was  so  much  concerned  in  reference  to 
this  condition  of  things,  that  he  consulted  the  oracle, 
as  to  the  best  method  of  living.  The  reply  was  as 
mortifying  to  human  pride,  as  it  was  humiliating  to 
the  sage.  He  was  commanded  to  ask  the  dead. 
The  wholesome  lesson,  which  was  doubtless  of  great 
practical  use  to  the  inquirer,  was  indirectly  drawn 
from  the  precepts  of  the  inspired  volume,  which  the 
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voice  of  tradition  had  vaguely  mingled  with  the 
dogmas  of  philosophy.  It  argued  well  for  the  morals 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  if  fully  carried  out  in  prac¬ 
tice,  would  not  be  without  its  advantage  to  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  modern  Christianity. 

It  is  a  pleasant  truth,  of  which  some  of  the  earliest 
poets  sung,  that  while  youth  rejoices  in  the  prospect  of 
happiness  in  the  future,  age  delights  in  contemplating 
the  deeds  of  the  past.  But  where  can  he  the  joy  of 
the  individual  whose  early  years  have  been  wasted 
in  the  idle  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  whose  hands  and 
heart  have  been  stained  by  crime?  His  meditations 
must  be  full  of  bitterness,  and  his  steps  must  be 
taken  in  sorrow.  It  is  a  virtuous  old  age,  and  a 
mind  well  stored  with  knowledge,  which  alone  can 
render  the  decline  of  life  comfortable  and  contented. 

The  road  to  happiness  is  beset  with  the  by-w^ays 
of  misfortune,  and  a  thousand  alluring  lights  which 
glitter  in  the  distance,  would  attract  the  seeker  from 
the  course,  and  like  the  ignis  fatuus  lead  him  through 
indescribable  difficulties  far  away  from  the  object  he 
is  so  ardently  pursuing.  Thus,  the  vain  amusements 
which  cluster  in  his  path,  seduce  the  young  aspirant 
from  his  search  after  wisdom,  and  for  the  fleeting 
enjoyments  of  an  hour,  he  barters  the  solid  and  en¬ 
during  substance  which  might  become  the  stay  of 
his  feeble  and  failing  system,  when  grey  hairs  should 
come  upon  him,  and  the  staff  of  his  infirmity  in  the 
last  years  of  his  pilgrimage. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  to  shun 
the  errors  that  crowd  the  path  of  life — to  avoid  those 
false  lights  which  burn  but  to  deceive,  and  with  the 
gaze  steadily  fixed  upon  the  true  one,  to  keep  the 
way  that  directs  to  the  blessings  it  reveals. 
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There  is  no  country  upon  earth,  where  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  happiness  and  the  opportunities  for  using 
them  are  more  abundant,  than  they  are  in  our  own ; 
and  in  none,  are  they  so  much  neglected — so  greatly 
abused  and  wasted.  Like  the  products  of  nature, 
which  in  seasons  of  plenty  are  permitted  to  decay 
upon  the  soil,  they  are  too  often  suffered  to  pass 
away  unimproved,  and  are  of  little  or  no  benefit  to 
those  within  whose  reach  they  are  placed.  And  this 
is  not  for  any  lack  of  energy  or  industrious  habits 
among  our  people.  As  a  nation,  none  are  more  in¬ 
dustrious  or  possess  more  energy  of  character.  The 
great  fault  is,  that  effort  is  misapplied,  and  that  a 
vast  deal  of  labor  is  entirely  lost,  from  its  not  being 
properly  appropriated.  The  young  are  not  trained 
to  any  definite  pursuit,  but  are  allowed  to  pass  the 
years  of  their  minority  as  circumstances,  or  perhaps, 
as  convenience  may  direct;  and  they  come  up  to  the 
period  in  life  when  the  choice  of  an  occupation 
becomes  necessary,  about  as  well  qualified  for  one 
profession  as  another,  and  not  very  well  adapted  to 
any.  Under  these  circumstances  the  choice  of  an 
occupation  which  is  to  determine  his  position  for  good 
or  for  ill,  and  settle  his  prospects  forever,  is  left  to  the 
wThim  of  the  child,  or  hastily  disposed  of  to  prevent 
trouble  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  In  this  way,  in 
almost  innumerable  instances,  the  employment  of  a 
whole  life — its  success  or  its  misfortune  is  forced  to 
turn  upon  a  mere  accident.  The  youth,  for  the  sake 
of  employment,  and  not  .seldom  for  the  mere  emolu¬ 
ment  it  affords,  is  placed  in  the  first  situation  that 
offers;  and  so  long  as  the  revenue  arising  from  his 
services  may  be  obtained,  he  remains  at  his  business, 
whether  suitable  or  not,  and  perhaps  the  first  hours 
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of  manhood  arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  his  situation, 
and  find  him  incapable  of  resolving  upon  the  course 
he  is  permanently  to  pursue.  In  this  situation,  he  is 
compelled  to  engage  in  some  enterprise,  and  he 
makes  but  transient  arrangements,  with  the  view  of 
changing  to  something  more  pleasant  and  profitable 
when  he  shall  have  the  means  in  his  power.  Thus 
years  are  squandered,  the  most  valuable  of  life,  in 
beating  about  for  an  occupation,  which,  when  decided 
upon,  is  at  best  but  uncertain. 

This  indecision,  is  the  great  fault  of  the  American 
character.  It  is  the  mountain  barrier  in  the  way  of 
national  as  well  as  individual  prosperity;  and  al¬ 
though  permitted  to  retard  the  march  of  enterprise 
and  to  frown  upon  the  best  intentions  of  our  country¬ 
men,  almost  without  an  effort  to  break  it  down,  its 
elements  are  of  easy  decomposition,  and  its  utter 
overthrow  no  difficult  operation.  Firmness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  undeviating  integrity  among  the  mothers  of 
the  land,  would  soon  raze  the  mountain  to  its  founda¬ 
tion  and  scatter  its  dust  into  the  sea  of  oblivion. 

Indecision,  which  is  so  fatal  to  American  enter¬ 
prise,  begins  at  the  fire-side.  It  is  planted  in  the 
tender  affections  of  the  infant  and  nurtured  by  the 
indulgent  parent,  who  in  order  to  amuse  it,  invents 
an  infinite  variety  of  operations,  and  places  a  thou¬ 
sand  fanciful  materials  at  its  disposal,  which  it  is 
taught  to  form  and  fashion  to  suit  its  ever  changing 
will.  Its  whimsicalities  are  encouraged  through  the 
interesting  years  of  its  childhood,  and  its  propensity 
for  change  increases  as  its  mind  and  body  strengthen, 
until  it  becomes  entirely  and  completely  confirmed. 

And  this  system  is  carried  out  in  the  pursuit  of  a 

primary  education.  Scarcely  a  boy  enters  college, 
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but  has  passed  through  half  a  score  of  common 
schools.  And  with  as  many  instructors,  of  every 
variety  of  habit  arid  disposition  before  him,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  form  any  definite  character. 
With  a  little  in  each  to  admire,  and  much  which  he 
despises,  he  gathers  at  random  the  materials  of  which 
the  man  is  composed.  And  but  for  the  rigid  disci¬ 
pline  and  permanent  operations  of  the  college,  there 
are  ten  chances  for  one,  that  maturity  should  find 
him  totally  disqualified  for  the  practical  duties  which 
the  relations  of  life  call  upon  him  to  perform.  And 
this  unfortunate  error  is  not  stationary.  It  appears 
to  increase  with  alarming  rapidity.  From  its  birth¬ 
place  at  the  family  hearth,  it  is  gradually  advancing 
throughout  all  the  departments  of  the  social  circle,  and 
it  is  silently  insinuating  itself  into  our  national  insti¬ 
tutions.  Under  the  guise  of  public  utility,  it  assumes 
the  designation  of  principle,  and  having  found  favour 
in  the  sight  of  the  statesman,  it  enters  with  him  into 
the  highest  halls  of  legislation,  and  there  becomes 
clamorous  for  the  ascendancy.  Change  is  the  cry 
that  rings  incessantly  in  our  ears ;  and  its  disorgan¬ 
izing  effects  are  no  less  detrimental  to  the  public 
good,  than  destructive  of  domestic  peace.  The  over¬ 
weening  fondness  of  parental  affection,  like  the  poli¬ 
tician’s  profession  of  disinterested  devotion,  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  is  productive  of  a  sickly 
sentimentalism  rather  than  a  healthy  fraternal  feel¬ 
ing.  And  notwithstanding  the  excessive  indulgence 
which  parents  frequently  exhibit,  they  are  wretch¬ 
edly  remiss  in  the  training  which  is  so  essential  in 
the  formation  of  character. 

There  is  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  management 
of  youth,  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent;  and 
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Whether  true  or  false,  it  has  spread  extensively  and 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  of  late  years.  It  is, 
that  the  propensities  of  the  boy  declare  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  man,  and  indicate  the  occupation  for  which 
he  is  adapted.  These  propensities,  even  before  they 
are  exhibited  in  actual  life,  are  sought  after  in  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  certain  visible  or¬ 
gans,  and  the  indications  drawn  from  these,  are  most 
confidently  and  positively  asserted  to  be  the  signi¬ 
fications  of  a  future  and  entirely  unknown  history. 
Admitting  the  theory  to  be  correct,  to  reduce  it  to 
practice,  would  require  a  greater  degree  of  skill  than 
the  human  understanding  has  hitherto  displayed;  for 
it  may  be  readily  enough  seen,  that  a  trifling  mistake 
in  determining  the  influence  of  any  single  faculty, 
may  force  upon  the  subject  of  its  control,  a  position 
for  which  he  may  be  altogether  disqualified,  and 
which  he  may  not  possess  the  slightest  ability  to 
sustain.  ^ 

Those  who  adopt  and  recommend  the  doctrine, 
and  who  regulate  their  practice  by  its  supposed  prin¬ 
ciples,  bring  forward  in  its  support,  the  history  and 
habits  of  distinguished  individuals,  and  thence  pro¬ 
duce  an  array  of  facts,  which  they  deem  incontro¬ 
vertible,  and  call  loudly  upon  the  community  to 
acknowledge  their  claims  and  sustain  the  system 
they  seek  to  establish.  And  it  may  indeed  be  true 
enough,  that  Cicero  in  his  younger  years  exhibited  a 
taste  for  oratory,  and  employed  himself  in  studying 
the  works  of  distinguished  orators  and  celebrated 
poets.  That  Alfred  the  Great,  in  the  nursery,  and 
at  the  knee  of  his  mother,  displayed  a  fondness  for 
the  poetic  literature  of  the  Saxons,  and  that  Napo¬ 
leon,  while  at  college,  occupied  a  good  portion  of  his 
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time  in  erecting  fortifications  and  in  the  management 
of  a  mimic  warfare.  And  there  may  have  been 
thousands,  that  in  after  life  distinguished  themselves 
in  different  pursuits,  who  gave  early  evidence  of  a 
taste  and  attachment  for  them.  But  whether  these 
instances,  numerous  as  they  are,  afford  sufficient 
foundation  upon  which  to  erect  a  theory  of  a  consi¬ 
deration  so  high,  and  involving  consequences  so 
important,  is  a  question  not  to  be  hastily  disposed  of. 
The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  mankind,  are  mat¬ 
ters  too  sacred  to  be  determined  upon  slight  preten¬ 
sions;  and  although  men  of  learning,  of  research  and 
experience,  have  confidently  announced  to  the  world 
their  opinion,  that  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
man  may  be  discovered  in  the  developments  found 
upon  the  head  of  the  child,  and  although  they  bring 
facts  innumerable  to  establish  their  position,  yet  is 
the  sentiment  fraught  with  the  most  serious  conside¬ 
rations,  and  should  be  received  and  acted  upon  with 
the  utmost  caution. 

The  authors  and  teachers  of  these  doctrines  may 
be  entitled  to  credit  for  their  sincerity  and  honest 
intentions;  but  a  mistake  is  not  the  less  fatal,  nor  its 
result  the  less  disastrous  because  the  design  was 
well  meant.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  man,  may  invent  arguments  plausible  and 
imposing,  in  support  of  any  and  of  every  theory  that 
may  be  thought  of,  we  should  examine  thoroughly 
the  tendency  of  the  proposition,  and  consider  well 
before  we  consent. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  predilections 
may  be  formed  in  younger  years,  which  strengthen 
with  the  advancing  age  of  the  individual,  and  become 
confirmed  and  settled  by  practice,  until  they  may 
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appear  to  be  portions  of  his  natural  disposition.  But 
these  predilections,  though  powerful  and  settled  are 
not  always  the  natural  transitions  from  the  propensi¬ 
ties  of  the  boy  to  the  matured  and  established  habits 
of  the  man.  Change,  incessant  change,  marks  the 
brief  period  of  man’s  sublunary  existence,  and  the 
slightest  cause  that  maybe  imagined,  may  sometimes 
alter  the  course  of  the  individual  entirely,  and  send 
him  forth  to  form  amid  new  associations,  different 
habits,  and  perhaps  a  perfectly  new  character.  The 
celebrated  Plutarch,  commenced  life  under  the  pre- 
ceptorship  of  Ammonius,  who  w^as  so  severe  in  his 
discipline,  that  he  made  the  flesh  of  his  scholars 
shrivel  under  the  lash,  and  he  ended  a  disciple  of  the 
devout  and  amiable,  though  mistaken  Pythagoras, 
who  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  inflict  the  most 
trifling  pain  even  upon  a  pigeon. 

Mankind  are  mentally  indolent,  and  upon  every 
subject,  save  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  they  are 
willing  that  others  should  think  for  them.  This  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  ready  reception  which  the  inventions 
of  speculative  theorists  so  frequently  meet  with. 
But  the  system  is  yet  to  be  produced,  which  will 
afford  reasons,  good  and  sufficient,  why  a  parent 
should  lay  aside  the  responsibility  of  rearing  up  his 
child,  and  trust  to  the  waywardness  of  chance,  the 
germ  of  immortality  which  has  been  committed  to 
his  keeping.  Children  require  training  by  a  course 
of  constant  and  persevering  care.  In  the  operation, 
their  virtuous  and  commendable  predilections  may  be 
consulted  with  profit.  But  in  the  main,  their  wills 
and  inclinations  must  be  resisted  and  subdued,  and 
their  habits  restricted  by  a  firm  and  rigid  discipline. 
It  were  better  to  select  their  profession  by  a  judicious 
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examination  of  their  qualifications,  and  mould  and 
prepare  them  for  its  duties,  than  to  force  them  into 
what  is  not  suited  to  their  capabilities  and  tastes,  or 
to  suffer  them  to  be  led  entirely  by  their  cranial  in¬ 
dications  into  a  course  not  less  uncertain. 

It  requires  no  perversion  of  the  words  of  the  wise 
man,  “  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,”  to 
conclude  that  its  faculties  of  mind,  as  well  as  its 
physical  powers,  should  be  watched  as  they  are 
gradually  developed,  and  studied  with  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  that  its  course  may  be  guarded  by  proper 
restraints,  and  directed  towards  some  definite  object 
of  pursuit. 

We  have  given  a  mere  glance  at  the  impediments 
in  the  path  of  the  American  hoy;  but  it  has  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  discover  the  difficulties  he  is  compelled  to 
overcome,  before  he  can  stand  forth  in  his  native  dig¬ 
nity,  and  show  himself  worthy  of  the  name.  Born 
in  the  very  temple  of  Liberty,  upon  whose  walls 
around  him  are  inscribed  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  his  national  in¬ 
dependence,  and  in  the  constitution  of  his  country; 
the  principles  of  freedom  are  inherent  in  his  nature; 
and  his  features  wear  the  stamp  of  true  and  intuitive 
nobility.  A  patriot  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  inheri¬ 
tance,  he  inhales  an  atmosphere  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  doctrines  of  civil  liberty,  and  partakes  largely 
of  the  spirit  which  led  his  forefathers  to  the  fields  of 
danger  and  of  death,  to  peril  their  blood,  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  God  had  given  them,  and  which  they 
resolved  that  kings  should  not  destroy.  He  fears  no 
misfortune, — regards  no  consequences,  but  such  as  pa¬ 
rental  restraints  impose  upon  him.  He  knows  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  but  were  his  rights  invaded,  he 
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would  resist  as  fiercely  in  rags,  as  in  robes  of  purple, 
the  innovations  even  of  a  princely  antagonist.  From 
his  very  cradle,  he  considers  circumstances  but  to  con¬ 
trol  them,  and  is  not  to  be  deterred  in  his  purpose,  by 
any  danger  that  may  arise  before  him.  Upon  his 
soul  there  are  no  fetters  of  unmanly  servility,  and  in 
the  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  his  nature,  there  is 
a  majesty  which  the  pride  of  princes  may  overlook 
or  affect  to  despise,  and  it  has  only  to  ripen  in  its 
strength  to  make  despotism  tremble  upon  his  throne. 
For  such  a  being  there  is  nothing  necessary  but  a 
proper  training,  and  he  rises  to  a  station  to  which 
none  else  may  aspire,  and  from  whose  proud  eminence 
he  may  look  down  with  pity  upon  the  ignorance  and 
arrogance  of  kings.  And  in  view  of  his  native  man¬ 
liness,  and  of  the  part  he  has  to  act  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  life — in  the  presence  of  the  imperious  despots 
of  other  lands,  and  before  the  gaze  of  their  haughty 
nobility,  it  is  a  sin  unpardonable,  to  compel  him  by 
the  neglect  of  his  early  opportunities,  and  the  want  of 
proper  instruction  and  advice,  to  wind  his  wayward 
course  through  a  capricious  fortune,  and  to  pick  up  his 
character  from  the  varied  and  conflicting  fancies  of 
an  ungoverned  and  often  misdirected  taste.  And  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  features  in  his  discursive  career, 
is,  that  although  he  may  succeed  in  gathering  strength, 
he  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  use  he  is  to  make  of  it,  and 
he  does  not  feel  that  he  has  any  weight  of  character 
which  may  operate  upon  national  distinction.  He  is 
lost  amid  the  confusion  engendered  by  the  loose  sys¬ 
tem  he  has  been  forced  to  follow,  and  too  often  is 
compelled  to  waste  the  energies  in  less  important 
pursuits,  which  should  have  been  made  the  property 
of  the  republic. 
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The  restless  habits  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
hurry  and  excitement  in  the  midst  of  which  they  liv  e, 
operate  as  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  liter¬ 
ature  as  upon  any  other  pursuit,  whether  of  a  national 
or  of  an  individual  nature.  It  has  been  asserted  in 
high  places,  and  repeatedly  reiterated  in  defiance  of 
controversy,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  existence 
as  an  American  national  literature.  The  annuncia¬ 
tion  may  be  regarded  as  the  mere  boast  of  some  jeal¬ 
ous  foreigner,  and  such  it  will  remain,  until  it  is  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  dignify  it  by  rendering  it  a 
subject  of  controversy,  and  thereby  testing  its  truth. 

But  the  assertion  is  idle,  and  the  only  shadow  that 
covers  it  from  universal  contempt,  is  the  fact  that  we 
speak  and  write  the  same  language  with  a  nation  in 
Europe,  which  claims  the  highest  seat  of  learning, 
and  assumes  to  have  no  rival  in  the  world  of  letters. 
If  we  have  no  literature,  in  what  light  are  we  to 
consider  those  institutions  of  learning  which  are 
sprinkled  over  the  land  from  the  shores  of  Maine,  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  Louisiana.  How  are  we  to  regard 
the  papers  upon  science — philosophy — religion — and 
every  subject  that  can  be  named,  which  the  professors 
and  instructors  engaged  in  them  are  sending  forth 
every  year  and  everyday?  And  to  say  nothing  of 
the  books  which  are  springing  every  hour  from  the 
press.  Where  shall  we  place  our  magazines  of  quar¬ 
terly,  monthly  and  weekly  emanation; — our  news- 
papers  which  bring  us  daily  intelligence  of  what  is 
passing  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe?  And  what 
shall  we  do  with  our  writers  of  acknowledged  repu¬ 
tation,  who  have  contributed  as  much  to  the  pages  of 
elegant  belle-lettre,  as  any  men  of  their  day?  Here 
are  the  elements  of  literature  in  legitimate  construe- 
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tion;  and  they  are  decidedly  American  property.  If 
we  cannot  call  them  literature,  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
a  title  by  which  to  have  them  designated. 

And  we  are  not  alone  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  productions  of  American — much  abused  American 
writers.  They  are  not  only  valued  and  prized  by 
their  own  countrymen ;  but  the  men  of  the  very  land 
that  would  attempt  to  ridicule  our  literary  pretensions 
and  to  throw  contumely  upon  American  authorship, 
find  it  not  unfrequently  their  interest  to  republish  their 
works  and  deal  them  out  to  their  English  customers. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  at  this  very  moment  the  Bri- 
tish  press  is  pouring  forth  with  the  swiftness  of  steam 
power,  the  “  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America,” 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  while  the  sale  of  the  same  is  rapidly 
effected  from  the  counters  of  British  booksellers.  This 
circumstance  affords  a  fine  comment  upon  the  feeling 
with  which  American  writers  are  regarded,  as  well 
as  upon  the  judgment  of  English  publishers,  when  it 
is  contrasted  with  the  fact,  that  when  a  few  hundred 
copies  of  the  work  were  consigned  to  a  London  book¬ 
seller,  he  refused  to  pay  the  duty  on  them,  and  have 
them  removed  from  the  custom  house.  Nor  did  he 
consent  to  take  the  risk,  until  the  American  minister 
pledged  himself  to  indemnify  him  from  any  loss  he 
might  sustain  in  the  transaction.  The  Memoirs  and 
Moral  and  Literary  Essavs  of  Franklin  have  been 
translated  into  French,  and  the  Notes  of  Foster,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  London  Quarterly  for  June.  These 
are  matters  of  but  yesterday,  and  thousands  of  in- 
stances  might  be  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  high 
appreciation  which  Englishmen  practically  place  upon 
American  authors  and  their  works,  notwithstanding 
the  outcry  they  would  raise  about  the  insignificance 
of  American  productions, 
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But  perhaps  a  miserably  lame  and  limping  sophis¬ 
try  would  argue,  that  these  works,  though  American 
in  production,  are  written  in  the  English  language, 
therefore  they  must  belong  to  English  literature .  The 
position  is  too  weak  to  sustain  itself  a  single  moment, 
and  it  would  appear  ridiculous  to  attempt  its  refutation. 
It  would  not  have  been  named  here,  had  not  British 
magazines  made  use  of  it  as  powerful  argument. 
But  the  English  reviewers,  in  their  eagerness  to  make 
use  of  every  means  in  their  power  to  establish  the 
precedence  of  English  literature,  occasionally  over¬ 
step  the  mark,  and  in  some  instances  neutralize  their 
own  efforts.  In  the  same  volume  in  which  the  proof 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  language  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  being  the  same  is  boastingly  exhibited,  they 
sympathise  with  American  writers,  and  endeavor  to 
console  them  with  the  very  soothing  reflection,  that 
their  national  existence  is  in  its  infancy,  and  they 
have  done  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected,  and 
produced  their  proportion  of  literary  stock.  Thus, 
throwing  the  burden  of  the  argument  upon  the  mind 
of  the  country,  they  acknowledge  our  independent 
position  and  must  undervalue  our  mental  energies  and 
resources  in  order  to  sustain  themselves.  But  they 
forget  that  we  commenced  business  a  full  grown 
nation,  and  gave  early  proof  of  our  physical  strength 
in  throwing  off  the  fetters  of  political  bondage,  and 
assuming  an  independent  position  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth. 


Our  country’s  birth  by  infant  fears 
May  not  be  told; 

But  might  may  mark  the  flight  of  years, 
In  it  she’s  old. 
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'  As  a  nation,  we  may  be  young  in  years,  but  we 
possess  equal  privileges,  perhaps  equal  power,  with 
the  oldest  upon  earth,  and  while  in  other  matters  none 
dare  say  that  we  are  inferior,  we  claim  a  respectable 
place  in  the  record  of  letters.  It  were  unfair,  how¬ 
ever,  to  measure  our  mental  resources  with  those  of 
any  other  people,  for  there  never  was  a  nation  that 
in  the  first  sixty  years  of  its  existence,  produced  even 
a  tithe  of  the  literature  that  is  registered  in  the  annals 
of  American  history. 

But  while  we  insist  that  we  have  a  national  litera¬ 
ture,  and  one  too,  not  very  far  inferior  in  merit  to  the 
literature  of  other  nations,  we  must  candidly  confess 
that  it  is  not  strikingly  characterized  by  any  bold 
and  original  energy.  In  truth,  it  is  considerably 
below  its  proper  standard  of  excellence,  and  does  not 
by  any  means,  occupy  the  position  to  which  it  might 
aspire. 

The  ungovernable  desire  for  change  peculiar  to  the 
American  people,  which  is  produced  by  example,  and 
fostered  by  early  teaching,  begets  an  instability  of 
purpose  and  occasions  a  want  of  firmness,  no  less  de¬ 
trimental  to  literature,  than  to  other  employments. 
Its  operations  and  effects  are  similar  wherever  it 
appears,  and  its  results  almost  invariably  the  same, 
occasioning  a  most  prodigal  and  useless  expenditure 
of  industrious  effort. 

We  have  the  materials  at  hand,  out  of  which  a 
healthy  and  majestic  literature  might  be  composed. 
No  country  on  the  globe  could  furnish  them  in  greater 
abundance.  Young  as  we  are  in  comparison  with 
other  nations,  we  have  incident,  both  for  narrative  and 
song,  of  stirring  and  varied  interest  combining  aborigi¬ 
nal  and  more  modern  character.  We  have  theme  of 
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endless  variety,  and  scenery  which  may  not  be  sur¬ 
passed  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  scarcely  equalled 
in  sublimity  and  beauty,  by  any  other  country.  And 
we  have  the  talent  by  which  these  materials  might 
be  moulded  into  a  fabric  of  letters,  not  less  original 
than  energetic,  and  of  a  character  purely  national. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  mind  in  America  is  not 
permitted  fully  to  mature  its  strength.  The  variety 
of  employment  to  which  it  becomes  accustomed  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  its  development,  distracts  and 
divides  its  energies,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, — 
nay,  almost  impossible,  for  its  powers  to  be  so  con¬ 
centrated  upon  any  single  subject,  as  to  grasp  it  with 
freedom  and  fully  dissect  its  intimate  and  collateral 
bearings. 


Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  lack  of  sufficient 
pecuniary  encouragement.  The  means  afforded  in 
the  pursuit  of  literature,  are,  in  almost  every  instance, 
wholly  inadequate  to  a  respectable  maintenance. 
Other  employment  must  be  associated  with  it,  in 
order  to  secure  a  competence,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
engagements  which  devolve  upon  the  same  individual, 
not  only  prevent  his  improvement,  but  tend  to  dwindle 
his  mental  faculties  almost  to  insignificance.  Few 
succeed  in  struggling  with  these  adverse  circum- 

op  o 

stances,  and  rise  above  the  conflicting  elements,  with 
which  they  have  to  contend. 

Not  the  least  cause  of  this  condition  of  things,  is 
the  flooding  of  our  country  with  cheap  editions  of 
foreign  works,  and  the  disgraceful  practice  pursued 
by  the  newspaper  press  in  reprinting  and  magnifying 
to  importance,  for  the  sake  of  effecting  an  extensive 
sale  of  their  works,  the  most  contemptible  trash  that 
finds  its  way  across  the  Atlantic.  Stories  of  the  Jack 
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Sheppard,  Barnaby  Rudge  and  Charles  O'Malley 
stamp,  after  they  have  surfeited  the  taste  of  such  places 
as  Wapping,  are  transmitted  to  our  shores,  and  suf¬ 
fered  to  vitiate  the  habits  and  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  American  youth.  And  this  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  gratify  the  cupidity  of  American  publishers, 
who  in  the  pursuit  of  a  system  of  wretched  surveil¬ 
lance,  are  ruining  the  prospects  of  native  writers,  and 
effecting  their  own  impoverishment. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  literary  talent  of 
our  country  can  have  no  definite  aim,  and  is  in  too 
many  instances  unfortunately  suffered  to  run  wild, 
and  waste  itself  upon  works  of  the  lightest  nature 
which  are  not  calculated  to  mature  and  strengthen 
intellect,  but  on  the  contrary  to  crush  its  energies, 
and  prostrate  its  powers  in  the  dust. 

Talent,  to  be  developed  properly,  must  not  be  ne¬ 
glected  in  the  education  of  the  earlier  years  of  life ; 
much  depends  upon  its  culture  at  that  period.  Cicero 
said,  he  believed  that  the  Gracchi  were  not  so  much 
nurtured  in  the  lap  of  Cornelia,  their  mother,  as  in  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  her  language,  intimating  from 
the  comparison  of  a  mother’s  unceasing  care  in  the  * 
nurture  of  her  offspring,  that  she  was  assiduous  in  her 
efforts  to  secure  them  an  elegant  and  substantial  edu¬ 
cation.  Happy  were  it  for  the  world  had  there  been 
more  Cornelias.  Happy  for  America,  if  the  mothers 
of  their  patriot  sons  were  in  the  imitation  of  her  bril¬ 
liant  example. 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  consideration  of  these 
subjects,  fraught  as  they  are  with  interest,  and  preg¬ 
nant  with  the  happiness  and  misfortune  of  mankind, 
and  give  our  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  that  im¬ 
portant  period  in  life  when  the  pleasurable  engage- 
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ments  of  the  youth  are  losing  themselves  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  manhood.  And  here,  the  heart,  sof¬ 
tened  by  the  disappointments  which  have  repeatedly 
assailed  it,  sheds  a  tear  of  sympathy  over  the  blight 
which  awaits  the  highest  hopes  of  the  young  aspirant 
after  the  wealth  aud  honors  of  the  world.  The  hopes 
of  youth  are  rarely  realized.  Those  which  refer  to 
manhood  and  its  pleasures,  are  the  most  vivid  and  de¬ 
lightful.  Deeply  rooted  in  the  affections  by  long 
indulgence,  they  ripen  into  expectation,  and  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  their  fancied  benefits  is  confidently  antici¬ 
pated.  Pleasures  already  in  possession  are  but  half 
enjoyed — they  are  overlooked  in  the  earnest  gaze 
upon  the  richer  and  more  enduring  delights,  which 
are  supposed  to  cluster  around  the  responsibilities  of 
more  matured  life.  But  those  delights  are  ever  in  the 
advance  ;  and  the  mortified  expectant  is  astonished  to 
find  that  his  experience  through  years  of  maturity,  is 
still  the  same,  and  that  he  is  still  looking  forward  for 
the  prize  he  had  so  long  pursued.  Disappointed  at 
every  step,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  prostrate  hopes, 
which  lay  like  withered  leaves  around  him,  he  yet 
hopes  on,  and  reaches  forward  to  grasp  the  glittering 
cheat,  which  has  so  repeatedly  eluded  his  approach. 

The  false  estimate  which  the  young  are  so  prone 
to  place  upon  future  good,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  they  are  disposed  to  regard  their  present  op¬ 
portunities  of  becoming  wise  and  virtuous,  combine 
to  rob  them  of  the  happiness  they  might  otherwise 
enjoy,  and  to  render  them  liable  to  be  overcome  by 
the  influence  of  temptation.  They  seem  not  to  be 
aware,  that  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  firmness  and 
decision  to  resist  the  glowing  allurements  which  the 
wTorld  holds  up  before  them.  Nor  do  they  consider 
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that  the  true  value  of  character  is  in  proportion  to 
the  dignity  it  maintains,  and  which  is  not  to  be  ac¬ 
quired,  but  by  such  resistance. 

Eager  in  his  haste  after  happiness,  it  is  too  often 
the  case,  that  the  inexperienced  youth  seizes,  without 
consulting  consequences,  upon  the  first  opportunity 
that  presents  itself,  and  rushes  with  his  might  into 
whatever  scene  may  attract  his  notice.  The  walks 
of  fashion, — the  halls  of  pleasure  and  the  haunts  of 
dissipation  are  all  open  before  him,  and  invite  him  to 
seek  in  their  plenteous  resources,  the  joys  he  is  in 
search  of.  Allured  by  the  lightness  of  heart,  and  ap¬ 
parent  unconcern  of  the  throngs  that  dance  amid 
the  avenues  of  fashionable  life,  he  hurries  to  mingle 
in  their  society,  and  engage  in  the  frivolities  and 
follies  that  occupy  their  attention,  and  waste  their 
valuable  hours.  Awhile  he  sweeps  with  the  current; 
borne  along  by  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  his  better 
thoughts  are  benumbed,  and  in  his  bewildering  joy 
he  fancies  himself  satisfied.  But  some  sad  reverse, 
brings  the  moment  of  serious  reflection, — the  bubble 
breaks  in  his  sight,  and  its  gay  enchantments  vanish 
suddenly  before  him.  With  an  aching  heart  he  turns 
from  the  fascinating  scenes,  and  finds  that  his  employ¬ 
ment  furnishes  but  the  hollow  mockery  of  what  he 
was  searching  for. 

Seduced  by  the  peals  of  delirious  joy  that  ascend 
from  the  halls  of  dissipation,  he  becomes  charmed 
with  the  gladdening  sound,  and  descends  another  de¬ 
gree  in  the  scale  of  guilt  by  joining  the  heedless  com¬ 
pany  that  revel  there.  The  course  of  dissipation  is 
swift,  and  the  career  of  its  votary  short.  Lower  and 
lower  he  sinks  in  the  depths  of  crime,  until  his  wasted 
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body  and  ruined  mind,  tell  that  he  is  irrecoverably 
lost. 

No  one  intends  deliberately  to  enter  upon  the  path 
of  the  libertine.  The  numberless  scenes  of  human 
weakness,  and  of  disgusting  brutality,  which  are 
traced  upon  it,  render  it  offensive  in  the  sight,  even 
of  the  novice  in  the  world’s  enjoyment.  But  pleasure 
is  a  seductive  syren.  She  begins  upon  her  victim 
with  the  deceitful  assurance  that  the  amusements 
within  her  temple  are  entirely  innocent  ;  and  she  leads 
him  on  by  slow  advances,  ministering  to  his  desires 
as  they  increase,  and  feeding  his  improving  appetite, 
with  her  choicest  dainties,  until  he  is  so  inflamed  with 
passion  for  her  presence,  that  his  palate  may  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  more  homely  fare.  Thus  with  stealthy 
step,  she  conducts  him  forward,  nor  leaves  his  side  a 
moment  till  lie  is  accustomed  to  her  courts,  and  fully 
settled  in  her  service.  His  passions  like  the  mind  of 
Turnus  at  the  touch  of  the  torch  of  Alecto,  become 
inflamed  by  her  embrace,  and  with  ungovernable  ra¬ 
pidity,  he  hurries  through  his  inglorious  career.  Once 
fully  given  up  to  her  will,  the  sorrowful  experience  of 
the  multitudes  she  has  deceived,  has  no  effect  upon 
him,  and  he  hastens  over  the  wrecks  and  the  ruins  in 
his  way  to  the  certain  doom  that  awaits  him.  The 
bones  of  millions  by  her  wiles  seduced,  and  whom  she 
deserted  in  the  hour  of  their  need,  and  left  to  die  ne¬ 
glected  and  despised,  would  pave  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  rear  a  pyramid  above  the  loftiest  clouds. 

One  of  the  most  faithful  emissaries  of  dissipation 
has  been  the  theatre.  And  we  doubt  not  but  that  it 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  our  republic. 
Its  attractions  have  been  successful  in  enticing  many 
a  happy  youth  from  the  peaceful  and  pleasant  walks 
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of  virtuous  life,  and  plunging  him  headlong  into  the 
depths  of  wickedness  and  shame.  The  mind  that 
might  have  done  honor  to  the  country  in  her  halls  of 
legislation,  or  whose  energies  might  have  been  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  science  or  religion,  has  been  wrecked  by  its 
influence;  its  lofty  powers  have  been  humbled  to  the 
dust,  and  its  wretched  owner  ruined  forever.  Like 
every  other  temptation,  the  drama  has  been  dressed 
in  its  most  fascinating  garb.  All  the  imposing  para¬ 
phernalia  that  modern  ingenuity  could  invent,  has 
been  added  to  the  simple  adornment  of  the  ancient 
stage,  and  whatever  can  inflame  the  desire  or  feed 
excessive  passion  is  represented  with  all  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  interest  that  human  cupidity  can  exhibit. 
And  while  its  garniture  is  such  as  the  senses  of  the 
inexperienced  can  scarcely  resist,  the  effort  is  made, 
which  is  often  too  fatally  successful,  to  silence  the 
conscience  of  the  scrupulous  by  the  affectation  of 
utility.  Its  conductors,  some  of  them  the  _  most  im¬ 
moral  among  mankind,  with  unblushing  assurance, 
assume  to  mend  the  morals  of  the  community  by  the 
exhibition  of  evil  and  its  tendencies.  But  to  array 
vice  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  and  to  show  its  cun¬ 
ning  and  success,  is  a  strange  way  to  render  it  offen¬ 
sive.  Any  one  possessing  the  least  common  sense, 
may  readily  perceive  their  aim ;  which  is  to  preserve 
the  popularity  of  their  miserable  profession,  little  re¬ 
garding  the  ruin  they  effect,  so  they  prosper  in  the 
accumulation  of  their  ill  acquired  fortunes. 

The  influence  of  the  stage  is  destructive  to  morality, 
virtue  and  religion.  Its  history  in  the  times  of  its 
greatest  purity  is  full  of  disgusting  detail,  and  its 
result  has  always  been  the  prostration  of  every  com¬ 
mendable  principle,  and  the  triumph  of  misrule  and 
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confusion.  The  drama,  perhaps,  never  knew  an  age 
when  it  was  less  corrupt,  and  held  higher  repute,  than 
when  Eschuyles  and  Sophocles  contended  for  the 
palm  of  excellence.  The  powerful  influence,  which 
at  that  period  it  held  over  the  public  mind,  made  it 
a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  which  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  superior  to  the  other,  and  the  award  of  the 
prize  to  Sophocles  by  the  judges,  caused  the  death  of 
his  rival,  who  was  said  to  be  unsurpassed  in  elegance 
of  composition  and  purity  of  style  by  any  writer  of 
his  day. 

In  the  success  of  the  drama,  may  be  read  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  public  morals,  and  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  states.  Athens,  the  seat  of  polite  literature 
and  the  ancient  home  of  learning  and  the  arts,  main¬ 
tained  her  place  in  the  admiration  of  the  world,  until 
the  rage  for  dramatic  representations  became  general 
throughout  the  community.  And  so  infatuated  did 
the  people  become,  that  they  withdrew  the  public 
money  from  the  army  and  appropriated  it  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  stage.  Plutarch  says,  that  the  amount 
expended  upon  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euri¬ 
pides,  leaving  all  other  authors  out  of  the  calcula¬ 
tion,  was  far  greater  than  all  their  wars  with  the 
Persians  had  cost  them ;  and  Demosthenes  remarked, 
that  the  fund  which  was  yearly  appropriated  to  the 
army  and  navy  was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  of  it 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  theatre.  Their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  stage,  ended  in  their  neglect  of  every 
manly  virtue,  and  from  being  the  subjects  of  vice  and 
passion,  they  became  the  slaves  of  foreign  states,  and 
fell  to  rise  no  more  forever. 

And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  British  and  Ame¬ 
rican  stage  of  the  present  day,  when  by  a  just  com- 
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parison  we  find  that  in  real  worth  it  falls  infinitely 
below  the  Athenian  theatre,  which  effected  the  entire 
downfall  of  the  Republic.  The  noble  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  be  disgraced  by  being 
named  with  the  contemptible  trash,  which  is  most 
shockingly  represented  on  the  English  and  American 
boards.  And  what  immense  sums  are  expended  in 
these  two  countries,  in  support  of  the  wretched  buf¬ 
foonery,  which  the  public  taste  is  willing  should  be 
dignified  with  the  title  of  “the  Drama!”  The  almost 
incalculable  amounts  lavished  upon  dancing  women, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  wasted  in  profligacy, 
would  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government,  or  sup¬ 
port  the  poor  population  of  either  land. 

But  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  theatre  in  Ame¬ 
rica  is  on  the  decline.  It  has  for  several  years 
required  all  the  skill  its  conductors  could  exercise  to 
preserve  its  existence.  The  popular  taste  appears  to 
have  sickened  at  the  feeble  display,  or  warned  by  its 
degenerate  tendency,  the  community  have  turned 
away  from  it  in  disgust.  Better  that  it  should  utterly 
fail  than  that  the  mind  of  our  youth  should  be  ener¬ 
vated  by  its  influence.  Better  that  its  existence  and 
its  name  should  be  blotted  out  forever,  than  that  our 
happy  Republic,  like  those  of  ancient  years,  should 
pass  under  its  spell  to  degeneracy  of  character  and 
to  utter  destruction.  And  we  are  not  without  hope. 
There  is  a  moral  power  yet  abiding  in  our  midst, 
which  is  struggling  to  become  effective.  We  see  it 
in  the  literary  enterprise  which  seems  to  be  awaken¬ 
ing  to  new  life  throughout  our  land.  Institutions  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  are  rising  like  stars 
upon  our  horizon  of  letters,  and  their  lights  are 
attracting  the  youth  from  the  walks  of  dissipation. 
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Knowledge  is  power, — power,  not  only  over  igno¬ 
rance,  but  also  over  vice  and  corruption.  Let  know¬ 
ledge  prevail,  and  the  footprints  of  immorality  shall 
no  longer  be  seen  upon  our  soil. 

The  path  to  prosperity, — to  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  or  the  acquirement  of  fame,  leads  through 
the  bustle  and  confusion  of  life,  and  the  joys  the 
wanderer  meets  upon  it,  are  but  momentary, — they 
pass  like  the  mists  of  the  morning  before  his  vision, 
and  leave  no  trace  behind  of  all  that  seemed  so  plea¬ 
sant  in  pursuit, — so  delightful  to  the  excited  senses. 
It  is  thus  with  the  bliss  the  world  affords;  it  perishes 
with  the  materials  that  furnished  it.  Like  the  flower 
of  a  summer  it  fades  while  we  gaze  upon  it,  and 
leaves  us  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  to  mourn 
its  sudden  departure.  The  path  of  religion,  is  the 
only  one  which  directs  the  traveller  to  true  and  last¬ 
ing  happiness.  In  the  varied  scenes  that  cheer  him 
on  his  passage  there  is  nothing  of  weariness,  and  in 
the  end  there  is  no  repentance.  It  were  well  for  all 
who  wish  to  be  happy  to  aim  for  this  peaceful  and 
pleasant  path,  for  its  treasures  are  more  valuable  than 
the  wealth  and  fame  and  all  the  honors  that  may  be 
gained  in  our  present  transient  existence.  To  pursue 
this  path  successfully  an  intimate  acquaintance  must 
be  cultivated  with  the  virtues  which  adorn  and  enno¬ 
ble  the  human  character.  Justice  to  every  man  must 
be  freely  rendered,  and  generosity  as  far  as  vre  pos¬ 
sess  the  capability  to  exercise  it.  These  in  the  su¬ 
perior  and  subordinate  relations  they  bear  to  each 
other,  give  evidence  of  an  inflexible  integrity  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  a  consistent  benevolence  of  disposition 
which  highly  exalt  the  individual,  and  cannot  fail  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  mankind.  Temperance,  pru- 
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dence,  patience,  gratitude,  gentleness,  and  other  kin¬ 
dred  virtues,  are  indispensable  in  the  character  of  him 
who  would  resist  the  vicious  inclinations  of  his  nature, 
and  set  such  an  example  before  the  world  as  would  be 
worthy  of  imitation.  Where  these  graces  operate  upon 
the  mind,  and  are  witnessed  in  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  possessor,  the  influence  they  exert  is  of  the  hap¬ 
piest  tendency.  They  form  the  coat  of  mail  for  the 
moral  youth,  who  with  their  influence  upon  his  heart, 

“Bears  his  bright  sword  in  myrtle  branch  concealed, 

And  like  Arestogiton,  walks  in  arms/’ 


In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
young  gentlemen,  who  have  finished  your  studies,  and 
are  about  to  bid  adieu,  perhaps  forever,  to  the  walks 
you  have  so  long  delighted  to  tread,  and  to  the  halls 
where  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to  assemble  for 
instruction.  You  now  stand  in  the  vestibule  of  re¬ 
sponsible  existence.  The  veil  is  about  to  be  lifted, 
which  has  hidden  you  from  the  world,  and  you  are  to 
look  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  vast  sea  of  restless 
circumstance,  amid  whose  waves  millions  have  been 
wrecked,  and  with  which  you  will  soon  be  obliged  to 
wrestle.  Upon  that  sea,  you  shall  scarce  have  em¬ 
barked,  when  you  will  behold  a  thousand  false  lights, 
which  bum  but  to  allure  and  deceive  you,  while  the 
single  beacon  which  points  you  to  prosperity  glim¬ 
mers  but  feebly  in  the  distance.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  therefore,  that  your  gaze  should  be  well 
directed,  and  that  you  should  not  rush  forward  upon 
a  first  slight  view  to  any  point  to  which  you  may  be 
attracted,  lest  you  start  in  error  and  end  your  course 
in  ruinous  disappointment. 
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To  this  era  in  your  history,  you  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  with  a  concern  which  has  increased  in  interest 
as  you  have  advanced  towards  it;  to  its  interests  and 
its  honors,  those  who  have  presided  over  your  studies 
have  directed  your  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  excit¬ 
ing  you  to  application,  and  to  encourage  you  to  ardent 
and  persevering  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  your  educa¬ 
tion.  And  while  you  may  have  earnestly  desired  its 
approach,  regarding  it  as  the  end  of  a  long  and  labo¬ 
rious  confinement,  they,  with  the  light  of  actual 
experience  before  them,  have  considered  it  as  but  the 
beginning  of  your  career.  And  often,  during  the 
hours  of  their  anxious  solicitude,  while  engaged  in 
imparting  instruction  to  you,  as  your  capabilities  and 
characters  were  developed  before  them,  they  have 
followed  you  in  prospective  over  the  troubled  billows 
of  active  life,  and  they  have  rejoiced  as  in  imagina¬ 
tion  they  beheld  you  contending  successfully  among 
the  busy  multitudes  of  men,  and  gaining  honor  and 
imperishable  renown  by  deeds  of  virtuous  and  en¬ 
nobling  enterprise,  or  they  have  experienced  the  bit¬ 
terness  of  regret,  as  they  thought  of  your  pursuing  a 
course  of  reckless  disregard,  and  covering  yourselves 
with  contempt  and  shame.  And  to  prevent,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  your  ruin  hereafter,  and  to  secure  your  honorable 
advancement,  they  have  affectionately  mingled  their 
advice  and  counsel  with  the  studies  through  which 
they  conducted  you.  And  now,  as  you  pass  from 
under  their  authority — in  this  last  hour  of  their  pre- 
ceptorship,  let  your  minds  recur  to  their  often  mani¬ 
fested  kindness,  and  while  the  feeling  of  gratitude 
shall  pervade  your  generous  spirits,  let  the  resolution 
be  firmly  formed  and  forever  held  sacred,  that  their 
wholesome  counsels  shall  never  be  lost  sight  of,  but 
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that  they  shall  remain  fresh  in  your  memories,  and 
be  your  guide  amid  the  multiplied  obligations  and 
duties  which  shall  devolve  upon  you  as  you  journey 
through  life.  Endeavor  to  do  honor  to  them  and  to 
yourselves,  by  constantly  bringing  into  practical  use, 
the  lessons  both  of  moral  and  literary  instruction 
which  you  have  received  from  their  lips.  The  world 
is  before  you.  Enter  upon  its  threshhold  with  the 
manly  determination  that  you  will  never  be  the  enact¬ 
ors  of  a  deed  which  will  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  your  cheeks.  Pursue  an  open,  candid  and  manly 
course,  despising  trickery  and  subterfuge,  which  are 
only  intended  to  evade  honest  reproof,  and  hide  the 
act  of  shame  from  the  gaze  of  men.  Go,  and  in  the 
morning  of  your  days,  when  the  blood  is  warm  in 
your  veins,  and  the  flush  of  health  upon  your  cheeks, 
gather  the  unfading  laurels  of  virtuous  renown, 
and  weave  them  into  an  imperishable  chaplet,  to 
wear  when  the  winter  of  age  has  silvered  your  heads 
with  its  snows.  Go,  and  as  far  as  the  imperfections 
of  your  nature  will  admit,  imitate  the  Saviour  of 
men,  who  spent  his  life  in  doing  good. 
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